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IT has been argued that the religion of the country
is likely to become a deeper and more serious feeling
as the sphere of State action increases, as the State
shows itself more beneficent in its aims than a good
king, more effectively moral than the Churches, and
more comprehensive and human than King or Church,
aristocratic caste or guild of associated workmen.
On the other hand, it seems possible that not only
loyalty and faith and class or clan feeling will be
merged in the new power, but that what we may call
the religion of the family will gradually die out. In
a certain sense, of course, the family must always
remain the unit of the State. The union of men and
women, even if we leave children out of the question,
is so important in its effects upon character, that on
its influence for good or evil must the condition of
society very largely depend. When, however, we
bear in mind that for many centuries the head of the
family has exercised more or less autocratic powers
under his own roof, and that infinitely various forms
of virtue and vice, strength and foible, have been
developed in consequence, the importance of any
great changes that tend to exalt the State and
emancipate the individual at the expense of the
family will become apparent. What is perhaps
most curious is, that the State has always been
tender of family rights ; and that in all its encroach-
ments upon parental or conjugal authority, or upon
family feeling, it has simply obeyed an irresistible
necessity*

The powers of the family or its members have,
of course, varied enormously in different ages. The
right of the parents to deal as they would with the
newly-born babe has been recognised more or less
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